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ABSTRACT , ^ 

Though previous decades have witnessed numerous 
efforts to specify national educational objectives and plans, , the 
effect of jpast actions of individua^-s and groups has been minimal. 
Recent attempts to coordinate the efforts of government , and private 
agencies have also failed to create nation-wide policy formaticin. in 
these times of increased complexity, it is more important that 
natioMl education policy be cooxdinated with all the major 
objectives of the society. A national citizens committee should be 
established to: (14 assess existing programs; (2) evaluate program 
priorities; (3) reassess the distribution of -responsibility among 
federal, state, and local agencies; and {^) promote among educational 
institutions^ The committee should be pluralistic, should maintain 
constant contact with constituencies, and should arrive at a ^ 
consensus definition of nation-wide educational policy. (EMH) 
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In this America intellectualljf and technologi 
cally one of the most advanced nations in tbe world — 
there is now a pressing need to confess that there are 
contradictions and confusion in the house of learning. - 

1 wish to emphas^ize three things. For decades 
we ha^ve striven for national unity of purpose and unity 
pf planning in education and rarely acted on advice given. 
-^As a result we have witnessed the growth of conflicting 
powers and action. Hence we must work in new ways to-' 
wards greater Onity of purpose and coherence of action. 

In my concluding remarks at last year's Second 
National Conference on Open Learning I reiterated a de- 
finition by others of open learning: "a philosophy of \ 
learning, a craft of teaching, a vision of life." Indeed,- 
I was dour when I then said of that conference: "I find 
we have been neglectful of the final and important cataly- 
tic element: a vision of life." I felt we had been ne- 

glectful of the ends or goals of education. Yet how do 

i- ' ■ 

we get at or act ypon* such ends or goals? , 

<t 

For a moment I want to dwpll on that theme ^nd 
review the record. As. long ago as December 3, 1929, in 
his Annual Message to Congress, President Hoover said: 
"In, view of the considerable differences of opinion as 
to policies which should be pursued by the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to education, 1 have appointed a 
committee representative of the important educational 



aS^sociations and others to investigate and present re- 
commendations." The committee went to work, thriee vol- 

4 

umes of findings were issued, recommendations were 
limited to federal action — and no action was taken. 

In the same year — 1929 — when he was at 
Harvard, Alfred North Whitehead issued his slender vol- 
ume, Thd Aims of Education and Other Essays . While I 
did not read it until the 1940s, it has been an impor- 
tant influence on ^y pr of esg^ional life and thought. I 
am aware it influenced , others as well. But essentially 
it was closets drama — ^no collective or public action 

« 

ensued. , , ■ ' 

After World War- II., there followed var ious 
Presidential committees and White Hou^e conferences on 
education under Presidents Truman, Eisenho^r and « 
Jolinson. There was considerable dat^ gathering, prog- 
nosis of needs, and- declarations of objectives. 

Of the work undertaken in bebalf of policy and 
priorities set under Messrs. Truman and EisQnho^e'r one 
can say of all in the words of J^mes B. Conantt 
"... one n^ust use a microsfcope to find any evicpence today 
of the*:effects of their recommendations." (James Bryant 
Conant, Shaping Educational Policy . McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1964'. P. 127.) - ' 



Mr.' Conant began examining our problems of 
policy/ which means setting goals and priorities, ^nd 
in 1964 published his findings in Shaping Educational 
Policy . He conscientiously reviewed the problems of * 
the vox ^opuli regarding education as guarded by Fed- 
eral and state la^. This was not a forgotten volume, 
at least i^ cer^^n respects. Conant concluded: "Let 



the fifty stat^^ or at least fifteen to twenty of the 



more populousf5js|iates , enter into a compact for the cte- 
ation of an 'ICt^rstate Commission for Planning a Na- 
tionwide EducaMonal Policy.'" (0£. Cit . McGraw-Hill 

Book .Company, |(e:w York, 1964, p. 123.) 

"In.- 



By ^fcutive Order, also in 1964, Mr. Johnson 

'I . 
established thleVFederal Interagency Committee on Eduda- 

l'' ^ ^ ^ ■ 

tion to coordinate the many departments and agencies 

of the Federal government which sponsor or are concern- 
ed with education. As a med ium of* in ter-rdepar tmen tal 
^nd inter-agency communication this has doubtless been 
worthwhile. But essentiality it is limited to Federal 
action past, present and future. It is, of course,, 
wholly limited to the Executive Branch of government. 

Through the consider able acumen and skill of 
former Governor^ Terry Sanford of North Carolina, there 
came into being the Education Commission of the States, 



based largely on Cqnant's concept of a nation-vide pol- 
it?y group, as a res^outqe. for state^f eder al planning and ' 
resource, allocation. Prior to this institution three 
regional associations had come into being: the New 
England Board of Hig,her Education, th^ Western Inter- 
state 'Comiaission on Higher Education, and the Southern 
Regional Education Board. Each assayed policy and prac- 
tice of higher education^ in^ its region. The Education 
Commission of the States, hov/ever, was to have broader 
cpncern for ^all of education nation wide. 'Policies and 
practices. ' _ 

In my comments about the Education Commission' 
of the States I wish to be fair, but I simply state that 
this quasi-governmental body has not been able to live 
up to Mr. Conant's expectations as to nation-widej policy 

" ■ - ■ ■■■ I 

formation. It has been limited to Federal and state fi- 
nancing of education. It has paid more attention to lower 
than to higher education. It has been beholden more to 
state interests than to the vox populi and social jneeds 
of the nation. J 

Let me jump back a bit. In 1962 Fritz Machlup 

9 

stiggested in The Production and Distribution of Know- 
le dge in . fehe Uni ted States ; "For the sake of our na- 
tional security, or even ^survival , a\nd for the sake , 



^of our national v^elfare and its material and moral pre- 
requisites, we need an educational system that will sig- 
nificantly raise the intellectual capacity of our people." 
He went on to say, there is virtually no unemploy- 

ment among the well-trained; but there is severe unem- 
ployment among those with no skills or physical skills 
dniy." (Op. Qit. Princeton ^University Press, Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1962. P. 135.) As an eco^nomist, Machlup' pro- 
vides persuasive data that such is indeed the case. In 
the long haul — looking beyond our recent economic ex- 
perience/ — I belie^ve Machlup to be correct. 

But many of us do not believe we have an ed- 
ucational system which will raise the intellectual ca- 
pacity of our people and provide security and survival. 
No one is a soothsayer, yet I find elements of truth 
and caution about the future on many sides. Let me 
cite two. They may be extremists, but to say that is 
almost to justify poetic license and insight. 

\ By 1970 a former editor of Fortune , Alvin , 
Toffler, bent his journalistic expertise to- write' Future 
Shock . Surely cavalierly — but perhaps with unpleasant 
truth — he wrote: "Government ministries, churches, ^he 

9 

mcjsf^ mf^riVpi — ^all exhort young pe^le to stay in school, 
insisting that RO\y, as never before, one's. future is almost 



. • ( 6 ^ . \ 

wholly dependent upon educati^on. Yet for all this^ rhe- 
toric j^bout the future, our'schoo.ls face backward toward 
a dying system, rather than forward to the emerging new ' 
society." (Op,\ Cit. , 'Randoii^ House, New York, 1^0. 
Pp.; 398-399 r ) ; 

" Let' me turn t9 another critic. Jay W. Forrester 

of MIT. .At a nation^ meeting of educators in early 1976 

Forrefeter remarked: "The case is strong that * educational 

institutions , their "Research programs, and the con.tent of 

their teaching. are all implicated, in the creation of today" 

socio-eeonomic stresses. A critic could justifably claim 

that. higher education is not. merely irrelevant; it is an 

unwitting co-conspit ator in leading society down a dead- 

4 

end stree't. . ^ . In short, the educational system ^is not 
fulfillijig one of its primary objectives^ how to put it 
all together." "(Jay W. Forrester, "Moving'^td the 21st 
Century — Dilemmas and^ Strategies for American Higher 
Educaljion." Paper presented at the 62nd Annual Meeting 
of the Association of American Colleges, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, February 9, 1976. Pp. 8-9) 

Well, what I am pointing out is th'at nation- 
wide and individual efforts have. urged us to focus on 
nation- wide poJLicy for education ; yet little has been 
accomplished over nearly half a century.' That is almost 
one quarter - and the most sophisticated quarter - of 
our. national historyl I am^ reminded of the story of a 
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salesman showing a father a put-it- together-your self . toy 
for his child. Said the salesman: This is an educa- , 
tional toy for your son and will teach him about reality 
— no matter how hard he tries, he won^\t be^ able ^to geti^ 
'it together ! ' ^ 

— • I wish to propose ±he estabj. ishment^ of a broadly 

representative national citizens council on goal«, priori- 
ties, and means in American education. Given the complex 
edticational issues and problems ift which all of us are 
caught up, such a council could provide^ the mechanism not 
^fiow available for a searching reappraisal of national educa 
tion needs and goals vital if we are to set meaningful edu- 
cational policies for the next decade or more, ^ 

No brief statement can adequately summar ize\ the 

■ . • . ■ ■ \ . . 

perplexing educational problems and issues with which ihis 



nation must cope. These cut across all levels of education 
and in one way or another affect all segments of our populN^ 
tion. The following are presented 'to illustrate tHe^ wide 
rar/ge of p'roblem^ and issues confronting us today and to 
provide a focu4 for discussion. 



In a period where annual spending for education 
and training exceeds 108 billion dollars (7,8 per cent of 
the GNP) ^ a report issued by Commissioner of /llducation 
Terrel H, Bell indicates that millions- of adults do not 



possess fuactiorial competency defined as the ability to 
use skills and knowle^'ge fqr^ meeting the requrrements of 
adult living'. \ 

Eviderijp^, from the Federally supoprte'd national 

' ^\ f / 
assessment of e^duca^ti^ ^programs also shows that significant 

' ' " ■ « .. . 

•numbers of ♦yourtgsteirs lack basic literacy and computational 

skills necessary 'before future adults can p^erforifl effectively 

at consumers arid producer^ and as^free citizens., ' 

^ ^ ' " 
Nev/ a'spirations *of minori1:ies, the poor and wome^n 

for post-secondary education and rising delivery costs, are 

placi.ng additional strains an scarce ta}{ and private dol^ 

lars available for .education. At^ th.e same time- tax^^payers 

are increasj|j|ngly reluctan^to vote school bond issues and 

complain of ex tcava^ance ^by the schools and colleges. 

On the political side analysis by ^Dr . Samuel 
Halperin, Director of the Institute for Educatioi\al Lead- 

ership, raises a^ number of issues. ^ \ 

' ^ \ ' 

# CongressiK^nal , education, commit^tees increasing- 
.ly over-legislate and over-regulate; they ca^nnot be ef- 
fectively checked by anyone; "establishment" education 

groups either^get what they /want or are hostage to a re- 

>- * , — , 

latively few ^tivist members and their small but' power-. 

ful staffs. ^ V 

I * ' ■ 

\ - . . 

'> m 'f ' 

Countervailing forces a^e generally^weak or ig- 

10 . 



nored; e.g., HEW-USOEi, ECS, state agencies . Or else they 
are intent on maximizing their ^share rather than on ^shap-? 
ing public policy. For example ,^iH^^y states now have, 
offices at var|i)us levels in Washing^ton "to get theirs." 

V Non-edti^cational power ^^lite.s (e.g., industry 
and. the unions) pay scant attention to the education 
"game," viewing it as a minor league affair despite^ the 

large portion of state and local expenditures consumed 

" ■ , . " ' \ " 

by educatiori. ' , 4 

Much significant Federal educat^^pn policy is ^ 
increasingly made outs.ide' the two major Co^'ressional edu- 
'cation committees' and outside of .HEW. These decision- 
making arenas are even furtheir r^emoved from bublic scru- 



tiny*; and press media than the "r^egular" education pro- 



cesses . 



In an er^ of reti:enchment and low FeoReral prior- 



ity for -education, this type of policy process is unlike^ 
ly to meet critical national needs or tO"%ser.Xre vital if 
weaker political interests. . ^ / 



Thus,' increasingly. Federal ^tedlucation policy is 
becoming the ' exclus ive "J^reserve of a /elative handful of , 
effective, activist^ jneinb^rs , powerful^ staff / and a .few / 
astU'te lobBies. ^^^^^ ^ 
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Major consequences of thi^ neax-mofiopol^y of 
^ policymaking are that most of the policy conversation is 
not about goals and purposes but about getting Federal 
money through: 1) preserving and expanding existing pro- 
gram authorizations; 2) expanding funding for , the same; 
3J enacting glamorous new programs where a need is per-^ 
V ceived and giving these new advocates a hunting license * 
f or ^appropr iations . ^ . 

,".0 

Conversely , ^there needs to be much more con- , 
cern for a number of important; parts of the national 
education puzzle.. First, we need to assess how existing 
programs are working, prograjn evaluation results; legisia 
tive oversight, etc. and whether they "might better.be 
terminated. When programs are repealed -or allowed to ; 
expire, ^t is usually a reflection of weak co^nsti tuency 
rather th^n demon^str ated lack of effectiveness. Second, 
" we jTiust carefully establish relative priorities among ^ 
programs and determine whet^her new, enactments might no^t: 
tdrn out to be .competitive with existing programs*. 
Third, we must ascertain tiro administrative feasibil- 
ity ^ of the burdens imposed upon administering buxeau- 
cracies 'at all levels — Federal, state and local. 

^Fourth, we must promote agreement on appropriate and 

• ■ . " , ■ . . 
inappropriate roles of the various levels of governin<5nt 

in relation to edU'cation. Everything ;is fair game for 



Federal inter ventioni Consequently, the responsibility 



^ , . ■ . .■ 12 



of lower levels of government is increasingly unclear and 
there is widespread cd^nfusion about who is accountable 
for educational problems', - . 

Perhaps most important is ' the need for a for- 
mulation of national goal s^ ^^^^^:^ ^^j^ri ties , and means for ed- 
ucation. Everything today is considered ad hoc . What 
pass for "priorities" are mostly^politically, not philo- 
sophically, derived. There is little sense of the rela- 
tionship of one program to anotiier, of one level or'seg- 
ment of education to another, or of * education to the- rest 

of society. There are also large areas of disagreement as- 

■ ' \ 

to how many parts of education are to be financed." 

As I prepared ray remarks fqr the closing address 

of the q^onferenqe on open le^^nin^r-ajid aontraditipnal ^du- 

• ■ " ' , J.- ■ " 

cation, ^'Designing Diversity '75", I became even more con- 

\ , , > . 

V i need .o>£ the nee<^;-for some focus ^on national qoals for 

education. I was* concerned that cbnf er e^ce ^emphasis^ on -di- 
versity might be a weakness; that *unityv'o.f purpose for. a 
le'arning society .^ould be defined in broad rather thah 
narrow- terms. It sis my feeling that the many ' dive'^&e as- 
pects o§ learning, both traditional and nontradi tional , . 

'* * ■ ^ , ' . 

must be supportive of one another yet designed to] serve ' 

specific national goals. I therefore suggested, establish- 
ment qX ci I^d Lloiial Cuuncil for' a Learnj-ng Society repre- 
sentative of all affected panties such as industry, labor. 



' . 12 

the professions^ government/ and the media as well as the 
education community to work toward achieving unity of pur-; 
pose. . . ^ '/ ^ ' ' 

How realistic is it to suggest that a consensus 
on national educational goals can be reached? On the basis 
of a superficial teyiew of the literature, including goal 
Statements by public school systems an^d Jiigher education 
institutions, it appears likely that an attempt at such 
a consensus is worth a try. For example, providing effec^- 
tive communication and computation skills is in virtually 
all gdai statements. Othet education goals frequently 
stated also include prrovldiag the . individual wi th: self- 
awareness and self-respect, coping skills, interpersonal 
relations skills, career-awareness and development, prob-. 
lem attack and solution, parental skills, citiz'^nship or ^ 
the ability to respect the rights of others and '-^o per- 
form effectively in maintaini^ng a free society, use of. 




leisure tiine,. etc. 



It is possible that goals of employers ox soci- 
ety may not be entirely compatible wi th goals for in^ivi^ 
duals or families. However-, an understanding of such dif- 
ferences oi; conflicts by a group composed of all sectors 
•of society might well result in recommendations toward re- 
solving them. 

, ■ , ' _ ■• \ 

. \ For purposes of disci^ssion, let us examine my 
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proposal to.establluh a'^national citizeas council on edu- 
cational goals, priorities, and means, for education. The 
National Council for a Learning Society would be charged 
with examining the political and jurisdictional underpin- 
nings, of educational policy and producing a prospectus for 
new and better policies. Membership would consist of re- 
cognized leaders* fr^m m'any diverse segments of society, ^ 
persons whose pronc^j^cements would be hard to ignore and ' 
who^e views '.might .add an element of thoughtf ulness to the • 
existing- official and unof f icial ^processes J' .The Council 
would be a tangible exE)ression of the fact that education 
is the people's business, nat the exclusive preserve, of, 
come' The majority of the Council would be noa-educator s . 

The Council could be funded fronf a ^variety oC 
. sources: Federal, foundation, industry^ unions, etc., • . 

and have^ a small, independent staff whose primary pur"- 

pose would Be to serve as the research and analysis arm^ 
/of the full Council, to develop position papers on ex- . 

isting and l^r^oposed programs and policies for its con-^^ 

sideration, ani3 otherwise serve the Council.* 

^ • The Council would; • 

1. Constitute an independen t body which can 
serve as a medium for dialogue* aftiong all "segments of so- 
ciety education and government, industry and labor, 
the professions''and the public, etc. ' ' 
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2: Bring together . diverse groups in American 

society to try to reach a consefisus on values , goals 

and purposes of education and training in this nation, 

especially as they relate to nationwide "education needs, 

. ^ ^ ' .0 

emerging trends and spfecific pending programs and poli- 

cies. , . , f / - * 

3. Provide independent assessments and recom- 
mendations as to priorities and means to the Executive 
branch of governifient, to the Congress, to state and iQcal 
governments, and to all affected parts of the general 
public. ' . ^ , 

- We should, carefully consider what -an iiidepen-7 
dent group with the, above mission niigpt try to accomplish. 
It is likely that such a body would speak out, possibly 
taking sides t€) s±ir public interest in .particular aspects 
af the national education sc§ne. Such a group* might also 
focus on questio*ns such as the. Federal or state or local 
role in specific High priority educational oonqerns. The 
group might "certainly create constituencies and provide 
leadership by ' issuing pol icy repor ts , or paper s , and 
by use of the media. Such a group could also, when it 
wished, urge Congress to act or desist,; or the President' 
to ?ign or veto. It could endorse or castigate proposals, 
giving them national visibility, irrespective of their ori- 
gin. or political aegis. Creation of such a group theh 
might well prov,ide anoth'er national for ce* in' education 

16 
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not beholden to any vested interest. Indee<3, the Coun- . 
cil itself would.be composed of- a variety of interests. 

* Assuming that establishment of a National Coun- 

cil on a Learning Society makes sense, what r0le should 
the Federal government agencies play? Executive Order 
11761 establ isl^ing the Federal Interagency Committee on 
Education vests the Secretary of HEW and the Assistant 
Secretary for Education with broad authorities ti) iden- 
tify\the nation's education needs and goals and recom- 
mend to the President policies promoting the progress of 
education. 

If consensus on my proposal or some^ mod if ica- 
tion can be reached, I urge that the Secretary f-or Health 
Education and Welfare assume leadership in taking the 
next steps toward establishment of such a bod^- I hope 
that exploratory efforts involving Broader representation 
from all segments of our^society can' begin in 1976.- The 
quest for better unity for national educ'ational goals., 
priorities, ar^d oneaas could then/begin as part of our 
naitional' reassessment during the Bicentennial celebration 
year . 

\ 
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